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A SARCOPHAGUS AT CORINTH 



[Plates VIH-IX] 

In 1906 Stavros Nikolaou found a large marble sarcophagus in 
his vineyard which lies in the plain to the north of Old Corinth 
in the Qkais Kp^rt^d. The discovery was made at a point just 
east of the road from the "Baths of Aphrodite'^ to the sea and 
about one kilometer from the "Baths/' The sarcophagus was 
bought by the Greek Government ^ and is now in the Corinth 
Museum. 

The entire left end ^ and most of the back of the sarcophagus are 
missing. The front and right end (Plates VIII and IX) are fairly 
well preserved and three large pieces of the lid are extant. The 
height, as measured at the right end (Fig.l), is 1.535 m. including 
the lid, which is 0.32 m. thick. The width is 1.175 m. and the pre- 
served length 2.505 m. Despite the break at the left end, the orig- 
inal length can be determined within one or two centimeters by 
measuring the oak leaf band on the lower part of the front (Plate 
VIII). This band was divided into four sections by simple fillets, 
a double one at each end, and three single ones between. At the 
corner is a slightly projecting base, 0.21 m. long, and the distance 
from this to the central fillet is 1.10 m. Half the length, there- 
fore, is 1.31 m., and consequently the total length must have been 
2.62 m.^ Moreover, about the middle of the left end, a fragment 

1 1 wish to make acknowledgment to the Greek Government, Department of 
Antiquities, and especially to the ephor, Mr. Keramopoullos, for their kindness 
in granting me permission to publish the sarcophagus. To Mr. B. H. Hill, 
Director of the American School at Athens, I am indebted for information con- 
cerning the discovery of the sarcophagus and for assistance in photographing 
it. To Professor C. H. Young of Columbia University I owe valuable criticism 
and suggestions. 

2 The ends will be designated left and right from the point of view of a person 
facing the front, even when mentioned in connection with the back. 

3 Proof of the accuracy of this calculation is found in a study of the corre- 
sponding parts of the oak leaf band. From the centre to the first fillet on the 
right is 0.55 m., to that on the left 0.54 m. From the first fillet on the right to 
the corner base is 0.55 m., but at the left the corner base and double fillet have 
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of the inside of the end wall of the sarcophagus is preserved, rising 
one or two centimeters above the floor. This fixes the interior 
length as 2.20 m. The right end wall is 0.15 m. thick (Fig. 1) and 
the mouldings project 0.06 m. beyond it. If we assume the left 
end wall and mouldings to have had the same thickness, the total 
length is again found to be 2.62 m.^ 

At the bottom of the sarcophagus is a roughly picked surface, 
0.14 m. high, which was intended, 
presumably, to be set in the ground. 
Above this is an ornamental band, 
0.185 m. in height, accentuated at the 
corners by the slightly projecting bases 
already mentioned. On the front and 
right end these bases are adorned with 
animals, but at the back they are plain. 
The single base preserved in front 
(Plate VIII) shows a lion charging to 
the left, while the base adjoining it on 
the front corner of the right end (Plate 
IX) has a Hon pulling down a bull. 
The other base on this end bears the 
figure of a wild boar. On the front 
and right end between the corner bases 
are bands of oak leaves which lie in 
opposite directions, right and left of 
the centre. Though somewhat heavy, 
these are cut with considerable care 
and, while the veining is shown by 
incised lines, there is no deep under- 
cuttin'g or drill work. At the back the 
oak leaves are omitted and this space, 

as well as the corner bases and simple mouldings, is finished with 
a tooth chisel. Above this ornamental band is the main field of 
decoration, crowned by mouldings 0.135 m. high, which are pre- 
served at the right end. They consist of a leaf and tongue, rather 

been broken away. The distance from the first fillet on the left to this break is 
0.54 m. Allowing 0.02 m. for the missing double fillet, i.e. the width of the pre- 
served one, and 0.21 m. for the missing corner base, i.e. the length of the pre- 
served bases on the front and back, we find a close balance between the two 
halves of the ornament. Adding to the preserved length of 2.39 m. the missing 
length of 0.23 m. we obtain a total length of 2.62 m. 
1 0.06+0.15+2.20+0.15+0.06 = 2.62. 
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Figure 1. — Right End of 
Sarcophagus at Cor- 
inth: Section. 
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deeply cut, and a broad platband, above which is the rebate that 
held the lid (Fig. 1 and Plate IX). 

The three fragments of the lid, though much damaged, indicate 
its original form quite clearly. Two pieces, which preserve the 
full width of the cover, join together, while a third, which comes 
from the right end, belongs very near, if not actually adjoining 
them. The lid was of the /cXtj^r?, or couch, type ^ with a single 
reclining figure. On the under side are rebates corresponding to 
those on top of the sarcophagus (Figs. 1 and 2). The right end, 
or head of the couch (Fig. 1) was rounded up to form a rest for the 
elbow and was finished by a projecting moulding which was car- 





L.a_-J L 1 ^ j^ 

Figure 2. — ^Lid of Sabcophagifs at Corinth: Section. 

ried across the back and probably returned across the foot.^ The 
front presents the rounded edge of the mattress, banded by a 
group of fillets, in the manner of a sarcophagus of Parian marble 
from Kertsch, which when last heard of was in the Hermitage at 
Petrograd.* The reclining figure has been destroyed, but portions 
of the drapery, and the left knee and heel are preserved. These 
suffice to show that the figure, probably male, reclined with the 
left leg crossed beneath the right. It is certain, by comparison 
with similar figures, that this figure rested on the left elbow.^ 
The remains of drapery and the left knee and heel show a sum- 
mary treatment with no attention to modelling. It is crude, care- 
less work which contrasts strongly with the reliefs on the body of 
the sarcophagus. 

The back of the sarcophagus is preserved to a length of 1.80 m., 

1 W. Altmann, Arch. u. Orn. d. ant. Sark. pp. 41 ff. 

2 As in the Louvre example, Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-reliefs, II, 69. 

3 Robert, op. dt. II, 21. The Corinth example differs from this in having 
five fillets in each group. Moreover, the spaces between the fillets are slightly 
reeded and are not decorated with carved ornament. 

* Cf. for similar figures, Robert, op. cit. II, 21, 25, 69, IIP, 160, etc. 
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but the upper part has been destroyed, except at the right end, 
where it stands to a height of 0.62 m. (Fig. 3). At this corner is 
the lower part of a draped female figure, broken at the knees. 
The weight rested on her right leg and her left knee was slightly 
bent. The drapery falls in simple, straight folds, and is caught 
over the left foot so as to reveal the toe of her shoe. To the right 
of this figure the smooth background of the relief is not so highly 
polished as on the front and right end. On it is the end of an 
oddly shaped fillet and the lower part of a heavy garland of fruit. 
A close parallel to this is found in the sarcophagus from Kertsch 
already mentioned. It has the same ornamental band with the 




Figure 3. — Back op Sarcophagus at Corinth. 



corner bases and oak leaves, though the latter are, in this case, on 
the back instead of the front, and female figures at the corners. 
Fruit garlands and fillets of the same peculiar shape as at Corinth 
also appear on it. Another sarcophagus, from Salonica, now in 
the Louvre,^ has similar garlands and fillets, though hermae re- 
place the female figures at the corners. These two examples show 
in a general way the original design of the back of the Corinth sar- 
cophagus, though it undoubtedly differed in detail. On the 
Kertsch example the two swags are held in the middle by a child, 
in the Louvre by an eagle. Though the breakage of the Corinth 
sarcophagus has left no trace of such central support, it is clear 
that it originally had two swags. Something has been broken 
away, however, at the bottom of the relief about 0.90 m. from 
the corner. This seems too far from the centre to be part of 
such a supporting figure, but nearer the middle, between 1.37 
m. and 1.43 m. from the right end, there is a break in the back- 
ground. It is possible that there was a point of attachment here, 
though I, personally, doubt this. The female figure was in all 

1 Robert, op. HL II, 69. 
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probability a sort of caryatid used to enclose the scene ^ and there 
must have been a similar figure at the other corner. 

The front is fairly well preserved (Plate VIII), though some 
twenty centimeters are missing at the left end, and the top mould- 
ings, as well as the heads of the figures, have been destroyed. There 
are at present two female figures at the left end, then seven armed 
male figures, and finally a single female figure at the right corner. 
Originally there was a similar figure at the left end. There are at 
least 0.20 m. missing at this corner and it is inconceivable that 
this space was left vacant, when the two figures adjoining it are so 
crowded as to overlap. Moreover, there is a fragment of drapery 
at the extreme left edge, which can only be explained as part of 
the garment of the missing figure.^ The chiton of the extant 
corner figure has a bib and is girt to form a deep koXtos, or fold. 
The straight lines of her garment break above her feet, revealing 
the fact that she wears shoes. This figure is undoubtedly a cary- 
atid, or enclosing figure, like the one on the back of the sarcoph- 
agus, but her drapery is handled with greater care, as is fitting in 
view of her more important position. In both cases the treat- 
ment is derived from Greek models of the good classical period. 

Between the enclosing caryatids the figures may be divided into 
three groups which maintain a certain balance. At the left two 
women and the first two warriors ^ form a group which is linked 
with the central figures by the forward movement of the second 
warrior's horse. This central group consists of two men, slightly 
larger than the rest, who stride forward, carrying out the general 
theme of the composition — an increasing forward movement to 
the right. The unity of the group, however, is maintained by the 
balance of the two figures, one in front view, the other presenting 
his back, the one looking ahead, the other behind. The forward 
movement is arrested by the fifth warrior, who, however, main- 
tains his position in the final group by the direction of his gaze. 
The sixth warrior resumes the impetuous advance, which is con- 
tinued by the seventh. At the same time this last figure preserves 

1 This was a common motive in sarcophagi of this type. Cf. Robert, op. cit. 
II, 21, 23, 69, 74, IIP, 144. 

2 At the level of the knees the corner figure in front is 0.18 m. broad, that on 
the back 0.17 m. At the same level at the left end of the front there is space 
for a figure 0.20-0.22 m. broad, so that the existence of such a figure is physi- 
cally possible. 

3 For convenience I have numbered the warriors from one to seven, beginning 
at the left 
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the unity of the group and keeps the whole composition together 
by his fine gesture and backward look. 

The group at the left is clearly a scene of parting. The first 
woman, clad in a long chiton, girt at the waist, over which she 
wears the himation, is handing the first warrior his helmet. The 
lower part of her right leg has been destroyed, but the toes of her 
left foot appear beneath the chiton. She wears sandals. Her 
head, which is missing, was turned toward the first warrior. He 
stands in front view, with his weight on his left leg and his right 
arm hanging by his side.^ On his left arm is a round shield and 
at his side is girt a sword. He wears high boots and a short cloak 
— the chlamys, fastened by a large, round brooch. The head 
seems to have been en face, to judge from the remains of neck and 
chin. Between these two, in low relief, is the second woman, who 
wears a long chiton. Her head is broken at the upper lip and the 
chin is chipped. With her right hand she is adjusting a fold of 
her garment at the shoulder. The second warrior wears a short 
chiton and a cloak which was probably caught on his broken right 
shoulder. A sword is slung at his left side and in his right hand he 
held a short spear,^ a piece of which is still attached to the arm. 
He bends slightly back to brace against the horse which he held 
with his left hand. The horse appears in low relief behind the 
warriors. The curve of its neck and the position of the warrior^s 
arm indicate that the head was held up against the rein.^ Man 
and horse, in their restrained forward movement, form the tran- 
sition to the next figures, but are kept within the first group by the 
warrior's head, which, as far as one can judge by the cords of the 
neck and the line of the chin, seems to have been turned back. 

The central group consists of the third and fourth warriors. 
The former is nude except for an awkwardly draped mantle, while 
the latter is clad only in a boar's skin, flung across his left shoul- 

1 There is a small, round lump at the inside of his left wrist, which seems to 
have belonged to some object held in the hand, though this may be an acciden- 
tal effect caused by the undercutting of his thumb, which is lacking. 

2 The spear must have been short as its head cannot have extended above the 
upper mouldings and its haft must have ended just below his hand. Had it 
been extended, it would have struck his leg and there is no trace of a point of 
attachment. 

^ The horse's position was similar to that of a horse in the Parthenon frieze 
(A. H. Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pi. 62). The man can be paralleled 
in the same monument (op. cit. pi. 64). A slight projection to the left of the 
third warrior's shoulder probably marks the attachment of the horse's lower 
jaw and the second warrior's hand. 
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der with the hind legs hanging stiffly across his right arm. His 
right hand is concealed behind the next figure. On his left arm 
is a round shield, which has been skilfully utilized as a background 
for the bow carried by the third warrior. This is held in his left 
Hand and, at first sight, he appears to have been drawing an arrow 
to the head. If so, the arrow must have been of metal, but his 
hands are so mutilated as to have destroyed any evidence of its 
attachment. Moreover, there is no other place in the sarcoph- 
agus where metal was used, but there is evidence of painting. It 
is obvious that neither the arrow nor the bowstring ^ could have 
been painted across the warrior's mantle, but the string could have 
stretched from end to end of the bow, passing behind his arm. 
This leaves unexplained the action of his right hand. Possibly he 
grasped the hilt of his sword, the strap of which crosses his right 
shoulder and disappears at his right hand. Behind the legs of 
these figures is a dog in low relief. He bounds forward with his 
tail waving, his tongue out, and his deep-set eye gazing up and 
forward. His existence is due to the artist's desire to fill vacant 
space. 

The fifth warrior, with whom the third group commences, has 
an erect bearing which serves to check the forward impetus given 
by the preceding figures. He is barefoot, but wears greaves and a 
corselet with short sleeves and skirt of some heavy material, below 
which appears his short chiton. At his left side is hung a sword, 
in his right hand he carries a helmet,^ and on his left shoulder 
rests a ladder. Filling the space between his legs is a quiver in 
low relief with a cover and short cord.^ The next warrior is nude 
with the exception of a cloak, which is fastened on his right shoul- 
der and thrown across his left arm. He strides forward deter- 
minedly with his shield on his arm and a sword ^ firmly grasped in 

1 A similar bow is seen on a sarcophagus of the same type at Athens and here 
the bowstring is shown plastically. This was not the case at Corinth, nor was 
it of metal. Cf. 'Apx. 'E<^. 1890, wip. 9. 

2 The helmet is of the Corinthian type, as is that held by the woman, though 
the lower part of the latter is mutilated. Below the eyehole is a rosette in relief 
and on the crown of the helmet a much battered figure resembling an eagle, or 
possibly a harpy. The relief is awkward at this point, as the warrior's arm 
appears to pass through the top of the helmet. 

3 Cf. for quivers of this type 'Apx. 'E<^. 1890, mp. 9; Robert, op. dt. IIP, 231. 
The first of these is dated in the early Antonine period, the other in the first half 
of the second century. 

* Only the hilt is preserved, but a point of attachment for the blade is still 
visible on the upper arm. 
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his right hand. A large Corinthian helmet in low relief is seen be- 
tween his legs. It is crested and below the large eyehole there 
seem to be slight remains of a rosette. On the crown is a griffon 
with upraised paw. The seventh warrior is the most elaborately- 
dressed. He wears greaves and a corselet with an ornamental 
edging at the neck and armholes and a scalloped border at the 
bottom. . The cloth sleeves and skirt of the fifth warrior are re- 
placed here by leather lappets^ each fringed by three beaded 
strings. Below these appears the edge of his chiton. He carries 
a shield and has a sword at his side, the hilt of which is adorned 
with an animal's head. He is further distinguished by his thick- 
soled sandals/ and his helmet.^ A shield in low relief, bearing a 
sphinx with upraised right paw, fills the opening between his legs. 

The subject of this relief is, so far as I know, unique in classical 
art. It represents the Seven against Thebes setting out from 
Argos. The certain identification of the seven warriors with the 
Seven against Thebes is made possible by the fifth warrior, the 
one who carries a ladder. From literature*^ we learn that Cap- 
aneus was struck by lightning while scaling the walls of Thebes 
with a ladder, and this scene is fairly common in art.^ As no 
other hero of antiquity is associated with a ladder, its presence 
here is sufficient to identify the fifth warrior with Capaneus. The 
scene of parting at the left and the beckoning seventh warrior fix 
the moment as that of the departure of the Seven, presumably 
from Argos. 

The exact identification of the other six warriors is impossible, 
though plausible attributions may be made for most of them. In 
fact, I doubt whether the artist had definite heroes in mind when 
he carved the individual figures, with the exception of the fifth 
and, possibly, the fourth. The following discussion, therefore, 
gives the most plausible attributions without attempting to dog- 
matize. 

The fourth warrior is distinguished by the boar's hide. Euripi- 

1 As only the soles are represented, the straps must have been painted. 

2 All that remains of the helmet is the end of its crest, which can be seen in 
several incised lines coming to a point above the figure's left shoulder. 

3Eurip. Phoen. 1172 ff.; SuppL 496 ff.; Diodorus IV, 65, 8; Apollod. Bib. 
Ill, 6, 7. 

4 Benndorf, Das Heroon von GjolhascM-Trysa, pi. XXIV, A4; Robert, op. cit. 
II, 184; Brunn-Korte, / Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche, II. pis. XXII-XXIV; 
'Apx. 'E<p. 1889, pi. II, 15, pp. 101 ff. (Coin of Septimius Severus from Bi^vrjs in 
Thrace). 
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des ^ mentions the oracle of Loxias commanding Adrastus to wed 
his daughters to a Uon and a boar. This refers to a story, vari- 
ously told, that Tydeus and Polynices, having sought shelter for 
the night in the palace of Adrastus, fell to fighting. Adrastus, 
thereupon, recognized in them the lion and the boar of the oracle, 
for, according to Hyginus,^ Polynices was clad in the lion's skin 
and Tydeus in the boar's hide. The fourth warrior, therefore, 
may be identified with Tydeus. 

Amphiaraus, the seer who prophesied the defeat of the expedi- 
tion, plays an important part in the story, but unfortunately he 
has no distinctive attributes, though in art he is generally repre- 
sented in his chariot. The story, however, is told that, when he 
opposed the expedition against Thebes, Adrastus bribed his sister, 
Eriphyle, wife of Amphiaraus, to persuade him to accompany the 
expedition, by offering her the golden necklace said to have been 
given to Harmonia by Aphrodite.^ Since the only scene in art 
drawn from the departure of the Seven from Argos, of which I 
know, is the parting of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle,^ and since the 
first warrior is obviously taking leave of a woman, it is possible 
that these are Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. 

The seventh warrior is clearly the leader of the expedition, as is 
shown by his commanding position and gesture, and his elaborate 
armor. His identification, however, is uncertain. Adrastus is 
included in all but two of the lists of the Seven found in literature. 
In four of these ^ he is named first, and in another ^ last. More- 
over, in the two exceptions ^ he is considered as a member of the 
expedition. Polynices, however, is included in all the lists and is 
the instigator and cause of the expedition. Furthermore, if we 
identify the seventh warrior with Adrastus, the three unnamed 
warriors have no attributes to connect them with Polynices, 
whereas, if the leader is Polynices, the second warrior may be 
taken for Adrastus. The deciding feature is the horse, for we 
know from literary sources ^ that Adrastus possessed a famous 

1 Phoen. 409 ff. 

2 Fah. 69; cf. also ApoUod. Bib. Ill, 6, 1. 

3 ApoUod. Bib. Ill, 6, 2; Diodoms, IV, 65, 5-6; Hygin. Fab. 73. 

4 Mon. del Inst. 1843, Vol. Ill, pi. LIV; Ann. del. Inst. 1843, Vol. XV, pp. 206 
ff. 

' ApoUod. Bib. Ill, 6, 3; Diodoms, IV, 65, 7; Hygin. Fab. 70; Paus. X, 10, 2. 
^Eurip. Phoen. 1134 ff. 

7 Aesch. Sept. 50; Eurip. Suppl. 860 ff. 

8 Homer, II. ^, 346 ff.; ApoUod. Bib. Ill, 6, 7; Hygin. Fab. 70, 71a. 
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horse, Arion, by which he was saved after the attack on Thebes. 
As a horse is not closely connected with any other of the Seven, it 
seems plausible to identify the second warrior with Adrastus and 
the seventh with Polynices. 

Of the remaining warriors, the third and sixth, one may be the 
burly Hippomedon,^ who is included in most lists of the Seven, 
the other a vague seventh — the youthful Parthenopaeus,^ or 
Eteoclus,^ or even Mecisteus.^ As the third warrior is clearly 
the older and more massive of the two, he should be identified 
with Hippomedon, leaving the more youthful sixth as a possible 
Parthenopaeus. 

The group on the right end of the sarcophagus (Plate IX) con- 
sists of three figures. In the centre is a child, seated on the 
ground and involved in the coils of a serpent, the raised head of 
which is missing. At the left a nude male figure rushes forward, 
a drawn sword in his right hand and his mantle thrown across his 
left forearm to serve as a shield.^ His head has been destroyed. 
To balance him a female figure advances hurriedly from the right, 
hair flying and right hand upraised in a gesture of dismay. She 
wears shoes, a long chiton, and an himation, which she seems to 
have gathered up in her left hand, though this arm and shoulder 
have been broken away. Behind her appear two objects, the up- 
per parts of which have been destroyed. At the right edge, how- 
ever, of the fragment on which is the woman's head there is pre- 
served the profile and upraised left paw of a sphinx.^ This is in 
line with a continuation of the left vertical edge of the right hand 
object, which seems to have been a stele surmounted by the 
sphinx. The spindle-like object between this stele and the woman 
cannot be identified with certainty.^ 

These figures are not so well executed as those on the front. 

1 Aesch. Sept. 475. 

2 Aesch. Sept. 520. 

3 Aesch. Sept. 445. 

4 Apollod. Bib. Ill, 6, 3. 

^ A close parallel for the pose of this figure is found in a fragment of a sarcoph- 
agus, likewise found at Corinth (cf. Robert, op. cit. II, 116a). 

^ Unfortunately, this can only be seen with difficulty in my photograph. The 
paw is unbroken, as is also the lower portion of the face. ' The eye, forehead, 
and hair are so badly chipped that the bare outlines remain. Between chin and 
paw appears the curve of the breast. The head is only 0.045 m. in height. 
The appearance of the sphinx here and on the shield in front is perfectly natural, 
in view of its prominent part in the Theban legend. 

^ See p. 440, note 2. 
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The nude portions of the man are treated in the same manner, 
but the modelUng is more sketchy, especially in the right arm. 
The woman's upraised arm is very wooden in appearance and her 
drapery harsh and stiff, as compared with the other female figures. 
The same may be said of the man's cloak, with its impossible fold, 
flying up above his arm. The child's figure is entirely too large 
and very crude in execution. The legs are poorly articulated, the 
feet impossible. The gesture is stiff and the modelling cursory 
and incorrect. The heads of the child and woman are the only 
ones on the whole sarcophagus that are preserved. Both have 
heavy chins and sulky mouths with thick lips. The child's head 
is poorly proportioned, with the ear too far back and the eye too 
large. The iris is indicated by a circular hollow. This is not true 
of the woman's eyes, where the eyeball is plain. Her head is 
better proportioned and the features are more regular and pleas- 
ing. 

In order to identify this scene we must return to the story of the 
Seven. After leaving Argos the expedition came to Nemea where 
it met with a certain Hypsipyle, nurse to Opheltes, son of Lycus, 
king of that land. The Seven asked her to guide them to water, 
and she, fearing to lay the child upon the ground, placed him on a 
lofty bank of parsley by the fountain. For there had been an 
oracle that, were he set upon the ground before he could walk, the 
boy would die. Then, while Hypsipyle was assisting the warriors, 
a serpent, guardian of the spring, killed Opheltes (or, as some call 
him, Archemorus). But Adrastus and the others killed the ser- 
pent and held funeral games in honor of the boy, thus establish- 
ing the Nemean games. ^ 

The right end of the Corinth sarcophagus represents this inci- 
dent. The moment chosen is that when, the serpent having 
coiled itself about the boy, one of the heroes rushes forward to 
kill it, while Hypsipyle hurries up in fear and dismay. The two 
objects at the right may well have represented the fountain be- 
side which the action took place.^ The scene is appropriately 
used in close connection with the departure from Argos, and may 
symbolize the disastrous ending of the expedition, since ApoUo- 

lEurip. Hypsip.; Hygin. Fab. 74; Apollod. Bih. Ill, 6, 4; Paus. II, 15, 2. 

2 The spindle-like object would then have formed the supporting shaft of a 
basin into which the water might have flowed from a spout in the stele. A 
similar fountain is seen on a relief in the Vatican, cf . Schreiber, Hellenistische 
Reliefhilder, pi. LXXIV. 
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dorus tells us that Amphiaraus held this to be an omen of their 
future misfortunes. 

The death of Opheltes seems to have been a common coin type 
in Roman days both at Corinth and Argos ^ and to have been used 
also on Roman grave stelae.^ It appears on a ^^ wish-bone ^^ cylix 
in the British Museum ^ and on an amphora from Ruvo, which is 
in the Hermitage at Petrograd.^ On another vase from Ruvo ^ 
is seen the 'laying out^^ of Archemorus. His death is found in 
relief on an Etruscan funerary urn,^ and on a Hellenistic relief of 
the Palazzo Spada/ where two warriors attack the serpent. An- 
other representation occurs in a fresco from Pompeii,^ and here 
again there are two warriors, in addition to Hypsipyle, Opheltes, 
and the serpent. These examples are sufficient to show that in 
Roman times this was one of the favorite scenes drawn from Greek 
legend for artistic representation. It is not surprising then to 
find it on a sarcophagus which is clearly of Roman date. 

The conclusion that the Corinth sarcophagus was made in the 
period of Roman domination is based on the style, the form, and 
in particular on the couch lid. These lids in the form of funerary 
couches, though found in Greek lands in isolated examples from 
the fourth century b.c. on, are, none the less, a conception prima- 
rily Etruscan. It is from Etruria that they entered Rome, and 
from Rome in the imperial period they penetrated Greek lands.^ 
Therefore the fact that our sarcophagus had a lid of this type is 
sufficient in itself to suggest a Roman date. The execution of the 
reclining figure, moreover, in so far as one may judge in its muti- 
lated state, is consistent with this.^® 

1 Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm. on Pans. p. 33, pi. I, 2-9. A 
Corinthian coin of the time of Caracalla (pi. I, 9) resembles the Corinth sar- 
cophagus in its presentation of the subject. 

2 My authority for this statement is Baumeister (Denkmdler, s.v. Archemorus), 
but I have been unable to verify it. 

^ Murray-Smith, White Athenian Vases, pi. 18. 

^ Overbeck, Heroische Gallerie, IV, 2. 

^ Overbeck, op. cit. IV, 3. 

^ Brunn-Korte, op. cit. II, pi. VII, 2. 

^ Schreiber, op. cit. pi. VI. 

8 Naples Museum, No. 8987. 

9 Th. Reinach in Mon. Piot, IX, 1912, p. 225. 

1° The arrangement of the legs with the left one crossed beneath the right, the 
summary execution of the left foot, and the flat, lifeless folds of the lower por- 
tions of the drapery find parallels in a sarcophagus from Salonica (Robert, op. 
cit. II, 69) and in the Kertsch example {op. cit. II, 21), both of which belong 
in the Antonine period. 
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The treatment of the figures, though based on Greek models 
of the good classical period, is late. The dryness and hardness of 
the nudes, the stiff formality and deep channelling of the drapery, 
especially noticeable on the right end, and the incised iris of the 
eye of the child, all demonstrate this. Another late feature is the 
introduction of objects having no real connection with the scene 
merely to fill vacant space, such as the dog, quiver, helmet, and 
shield in low relief on the front. The style of the reliefs, however, 
seems to be the product of a Greek stone-cutter who had been in- 
fluenced by the art of Rome but still retained the old Hellenic 
ideals. He keeps his figures large and in a single relief plane, 
showing the Greek interest in the figures of the composition for 
themselves, rather than for their value as pattern. 

In the second century a.d. there developed in Greece a type of 
sarcophagus which is to be distinguished as Greek, rather than 
Roman or Graeco-Roman, by certain marked characteristics 
which have been recognized by several scholars. Altmann ^ has 
attempted to differentiate this type, Weigand ^ accepts such a 
group, and Matz ^ has stated its more distinctive features, but as 
yet there has been no complete discussion of it. The obvious 
characteristics of these Greek sarcophagi of the Roman imperial 
period are the marked architectonic form, the decoration on all 
four sides, the use of Greek marble, and the high, gabled lids ^ usu- 
ally covered with imbrications. Most of the examples of this 
type, which is dated in the second century and early third, have 
angle bases, generally adorned with animals, as in our sarcophagus. 
The sarcophagus from Salonica, mentioned above, is typical of the 
fully developed form of this group. 

The Corinth sarcophagus clearly belongs to this Greek type. 
It has the architectonic form with angle bases and caryatids, 
which are found on several examples.^ The mouldings are simple 
and few in number. The Lesbian cyma closely resembles cymas 

1 Arch. u. Orn. d. ant. Sark. pp. 86 ff. 

2 Jh. Arch. I. 1914, p. 77. 
^Arch.Zdt. 1873, pp. 11 ff. 

^ The pure Greek type followed the canon fixed in the fourth century B.C. by 
sarcophagi like the Alexander sarcophagus from Sidon, which is architectonic 
in form and has an imbricated, double-pitched lid. Couch lids, however, occur 
frequently on sarcophagi which in all other respects must be classed as Greek. 
They merely reflect the influences of Rome and of Roman burial customs on 
the Greeks. 

6 Cf . Robert, op. cit. II, 21, 23, 69, 129. 
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which according to Weigand are survivals of the form used in late 
Hellenistic and early imperial times and are found at this late date 
only in the conservative Greek class of sarcophagi.^ The relief 
decoration was, presumably, used on all four sides, though only 
three are preserved. The mouldings on the front and right end 
are identical, while on the back they are simplified and are not so 
highly finished. This is also characteristic of the Greek sarcoph- 
agi, where the front and one end are usually similar in subject and 
mouldings, while the back and the other end generally have less 
carefully finished mouldings and subjects of minor importance. 
The marble of the Corinth sarcophagus is Greek, although I have 
been unable to identify it certainly as from any particular quarry. 
It is too closely grained and not luminous enough to be an island 
marble, but whatever the quarry it may have come from, it cer- 
tainly is not Italian.2 The lid of the Corinth sarcophagus is not 
of the imbricated form typical of the class, but, as we have seen 
above (p. 442, note 4) the couch lid, though not characteristic, is 
frequently found on these sarcophagi. 

A consideration of this Greek type of sarcophagus gives a termi- 
nus a quo for the date of the Corinth sarcophagus. There is no 
example of the group definitely dated before the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius, which began in the year 138 a.d. The Kertsch 
sarcophagus forms the closest parallel to the one at Corinth, par- 
ticularly in the decoration of the back and right end. This is 
dated by Robert^ in the Antonine period, and by comparing it with 
the rest of the group I have come to the conclusion that it belongs 
to the middle of that period, possibly in the reign of Lucius Verus 
(161-169 A.D.). The Corinth example, however, seems som.e- 
what earlier than the one from Kertsch. It lacks the acanthus 

^ Jh. Arch. I. 1914, p. 77. In Asiatic and Syrian ornament at this time the 
Lesbian cyma had spht up in a coloristic sense, cf. Weigand, op. cit., Abb. 34 
d, e, f, g (Beilage 5 zu Seite 72). 

2 In my opinion the marble resembles certain samples of marble from the 
Parthenon, and I am inclined to think it Pentelic. Mr. A. R. Priest of Harvard 
University kindly submitted fragments from the sarcophagus and from an 
architrave block of the Parthenon to Mr. E. S. C. Smith of the Department of 
Geology at Harvard. Mr. Smith says that the chemical composition and grain 
of the two samples is identical. Because of the slight suggestion of color in the 
sarcophagus fragment he doubts whether both are from the same quarry, al- 
though he says that it would be quite possible to find marbles of such slight di- 
vergence in the same quarry, as parts of a quarry may .be stained while others 
are pure. 

3 Op. ciL II, 26 ff. 
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rinceau and the complicated series of lower mouldings found on 
the latter; the drapery of the caryatids is more simply treated and 
is closer to good Greek models; and the figures, themselves, are 
less confused, having greater value as individual units. In size it 
is slightly lower and shorter than the sarcophagus from. Kertsch, 
though the width is almost exactly the same. A comparison of 
the m.easurem.ents of the group shows that the Kertsch sarcoph- 
agus sets the standard for later examples, while earlier ones are 
smaller. These considerations all point to a date for the Corinth 
sarcophagus slightly earlier than the Kertsch example. There- 
fore, it is probably to be assigned to the latter part of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius — about 145-161 a.d.^ 

J. Donald Young. 
Columbia University, 
New York. 

^ As I said above, this type of Greek sarcophagus of the second and third 
centuries has never been completely discussed nor its examples arranged in 
chronological order. I expect in a later article to discuss the group and attempt 
to establish its chronology. For the purposes of this article, I have made a 
tentative chronological list, which is given below. 



Provenience 


Present Location 


Reference 






Date 


Kephissia 


Kephissia 


Robert, 


op. 


cit. 


11,9 


Early Antonine 


Patras 


Athens 








IIP, 216 


li a 


Kertsch 


Petrograd 








11,21 


Middle '' 


Hierapetra 


London 








11,23 


a a 


Unknown 


Constantinople 








11,74 


a a 


Salonike? 
Salonike 


Louvre 








IIP, 144 
11,69 


Late '' 

a a 


Triest 
Atella 


Triest 
Barile 








11,29 
11,22 


ca. 200 A.D. 


Greek Islands 


Petrograd 








11,20 


Early third cent. 



